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SAILING  AWAY  FROM  THE  PIER 


COME  with  me  for  a  sail  down  the  most  romantic  and  historic 
waterway  in  America,  Boston  Harbor.  Dotted  with  countless 
islands,  forts,  and  lighthouses,  each  with  its  legend  or  anecdote, 
the  port  of  the  great  metropolis  of  Boston  has  a  glorious  past, 
rich  with  stories  of  heroism  and  adventure. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  visit  foreign  shores  to  view 
scenes  of  great  naval  battles,  piratical  encounters,  or  incidents 
which  were  of  world  significance.  In  dramatic  as  well  as  historic 
appeal  Boston  can  successfully  challenge  any  seaport  across  the 
ocean,  for  on  our  journey  down  the  bay  we  sail  by  islands  with 
ancient  fortifications,  mysterious  subterranean  passageways,  and 
guardian  lighthouses.  Each  moment  of  our  trip  reveals  new 
shores  of  enchantment. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  lecture  to  more  than  900,000 
people  about  our  fascinating  harbor  and  seacoast,  and  the  stories, 
legends,  and  pictures  found  here  are  those  in  which  the  audiences 
have  shown  the  greatest  interest. 

As  we  leave  the  pier  we  should  remember  that  the  surface 
of  the  waters  through  which  we  sail  was  once  covered  with  tea 
from  the  Boston  Tea  Party  of  December  1773.  There  are  certain 
landmarks  that  we  can  easily  identify.  Across  the  harbor  are 
the  wharves  of  East  Boston  where  several  large  ships  are  unload¬ 
ing  their  cargoes.  Huge  drydocks  are  nearby,  auto  ferries  steam 
back  and  forth  across  the  harbor,  and  giant  grain  elevators  and 
coal  cranes  stand  in  silhouette  against  the  sky.  It  was  in  East 
Boston  about  ninety  years  ago  that  Donald  McKay  built  his  great 
clipper  ships,  which  sailed  the  seven  seas  with  a  beauty  and  grace 
never  seen  before  or  since.  Away  to  our  left  lies  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard,  where  for  so  many  years  the  world-famous  frigate 
Constitution ,  familiarly  known  as  “Old  Ironsides,”  has  stood  as 


a  symbol  and  challenge  to  the  American  navy  today.  Off  to  the 
right  is  the  East  Boston  Airport.  Built  on  made  land,  it  extends 
in  the  direction  of  Governor’s  Island  for  almost  two  miles.  Boston 
may  well  be  proud  of  this  fine  flying  field,  a  tribute  to  the  air¬ 
plane  pioneers  of  today.  Only  in  shipping  circles  are  men  of 
similar  foresight  and  vision  encountered.  Members  of  the  Port 
Authority,  the  Boston  Marine  Society,  and  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  are  active  in  informing  the  rest  of  the  country  of  Boston 
Harbor's  advantages  which  make  it  the  most  convenient  and 
attractive  port  along  the  coast. 

As  we  proceed  down  the  harbor  we  pass  in  order  on  the 
right  or  starboard  side  of  the  ship  Commonwealth  Pier,  the 
Boston  Fish  Pier,  the  Navy  Yard  Annex,  and  the  great  Army 
Base. 


GOVERNOR'S  ISLAND  AND  FORT  WINTHROP 

Looking  on  the  port  side  of  our  vessel,  we  see  the  green 
hilly  slopes  of  Governor’s  Island,  which  can  he  identified  by  the 
zigzag  stairway  and  the  moated  castle  barely  visible  at  the  top  of 
the  highest  part  of  the  island. 

Even  before  the  Puritans  came,  Roger  Conant  owned  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Island.  When  Conant  moved  away,  the  island  was  leased 
to  John  Winthrop,  who  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  rent  in  the  form 
of  a  hogshead  of  wine  from  his  vineyard  there.  The  vineyard 
failed,  so  two  bushels  of  apples  were  substituted  for  the  wine. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  first  apples  in  America  were  grown  here. 

Used  for  defense  as  early  as  1744,  Governor’s  Island  also 
figured  in  the  battle  for  Dorchester  Heights.  In  March  1776,  five 
British  transports  were  thrown  ashore  here  during  a  heavy  gale, 
thus  preventing  the  British  troops  on  board  from  assaulting 
General  Washington  at  that  time.  Many  years  later  the  historic 
American  frigate  Portsmouth  was  burned  on  the  eastern  shore, 
and  her  wreck  still  lies  in  the  sand  there. 

Sylvanus  Thayer  is  known  as  the  “Father  of  West  Point,” 
but  very  few  are  aware  that  he  constructed  a  demilune  battery  on 
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the  southern  shore  of  Governor's  Island  in  1808,  as  well  as  the 
dungeon-keep  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Then  a  young  lieutenant  at 
Castle  Island,  Thayer  later  built  or  remodeled  every  fort  down 
the  harbor.  His  1808  battery  has  long  been  washed  into  the  sea 
by  the  harbor  gales,  however,  and  only  its  ruins  can  be  seen 
today.  The  system  of  defenses  on  the  island  was  known  as  Fort 
Warren,  named  after  Joseph  Warren  who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill. 

In  1833,  because  of  new  defenses  built  at  George’s  Island 
farther  down  the  bay,  Fort  Warren  on  Governor’s  Island  became 
Fort  Winthrop,  honoring  John  Winthrop,  while  the  new  ramparts 
down  the  harbor  were  called  Fort  Warren. 

Many  stories  told  as  legends  are  retold  until  they  are 
accepted  as  facts,  and  there  are  two  concerning  Governor’s  Island 
which  are  completely  false.  The  first  legend  says  that  a  chain 
went  across  to  Castle  Island  from  Governor’s  Island,  and  the 
second  speaks  of  a  tunnel  between  the  two  forts.  Both  stories  are 
incorrect. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Governor’s  Island  was  under  the 
care  of  Sergeant  Shaw,  whose  task  it  was  to  keep  order  among 
the  Sunday  visitors  roaming  the  seventy  acres  there.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1902,  there  were  more  than  300  persons  on  the  island. 
About  four  o’clock  three  men  landed  from  a  fishing  dory.  Albert 
Cotton,  Joseph  Wakefield,  and  Christian  Knudson,  after  pulling 
their  dory  up  on  the  beach,  matched  pennies  to  determine  which 
one  would  stay  to  watch  the  boat.  Knudson  lost  the  toss,  but 
thereby  saved  his  life. 

He  saw  his  two  friends  a  minute  later  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
on  their  way  to  explore  the  island.  Shortly  afterwards  Cotton 
was  smoking  his  pipe  while  leaning  against  the  powder  magazine 
chimney  on  the  summit  of  the  earthworks.  In  a  moment  there 
was  a  terrific  concussion,  and  the  entire  area  around  Boston 
experienced  its  worst  explosion.  There  had  been  18,000  pounds 
of  gunpowder  in  the  magazine,  and  in  some  way  it  was  set  off. 
The  two  men  blown  to  pieces  were  probably  to  blame.  Enormous 
granite  blocks  were  scattered  like  matches  all  over  the  island, 
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while  an  immense  dust  cloud,  seen  for  miles,  completely  envel¬ 
oped  the  fort.  The  present  harbor  master.  Captain  Lawrence  H. 
Dunn,  who  was  then  a  young  lad,  was  on  the  island,  and  says  he 
will  never  forget  the  terrible  blast  that  Sunday  afternoon.  Many 
people  had  narrow  escapes  from  the  flying  tons  of  granite,  but 
Wakefield  and  Cotton  were  the  only  two  killed. 

Although  time  has  softened  the  many  scars  made  that  day, 
evidences  of  the  explosion  may  still  be  seen.  Today  the  fort  is 
deserted,  but  Governor’s  Island  remains  the  exciting  goal  of 
every  boy  with  a  boat.  The  ancient  fort  is  also  a  challenge  for 
those  older  voyagers,  still  adventuresome,  who  enjoy  a  step  into 
the  romantic  past. 

CASTLE  ISLAND 

We  now  approach  Castle  Island  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
ship.  There  we  see  the  slender  white  monument  of  Maine  gran¬ 
ite,  dedicated  to  Donald  McKay  and  his  clipper  ships.  When  we 
pass  the  island  this  memorial  shaft  is  outlined  against  the  dull 
gray  background  of  Boston’s  most  historic  fortress.  Now  joined 
to  the  mainland  at  City  Point,  Castle  Island  has  lost  some  of  its 
insular  character,  but  its  history  and  romance  remain. 

Three  centuries  ago,  Governor  Thomas  Dudley  and  a  small 
group  of  councilors  landed  at  Castle  Island  to  make  plans  for  a 
fort  which  was  later  built  at  this  strategic  location.  First  known 
as  the  Castle,  then  as  Castle  William  and  Mary,  and  finally  as 
Fort  Independence,  this  island  stronghold  has  had  a  history  of 
unusual  interest.  Governor  Andros  was  imprisoned  here  in  1689, 
and  when  the  fleeing  British  burned  the  fort  in  1776,  Paul  Revere 
repaired  it. 

The  most  unusual  story  connected  with  Castle  Island  took 
place  over  a  century  ago.  In  1817  Lieutenant  Robert  F.  Massie 
of  Virginia,  21  years  of  age,  became  an  officer  at  Fort  Inde¬ 
pendence.  On  Christmas  Eve  he  was  playing  cards  with  the  men 
in  the  barracks  when  an  older  officer  suddenly  accused  him  of 
cheating.  The  table  was  overturned  and  Massie  was  challenged 
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to  fight  a  duel.  He  accepted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  two  men  were 
to  meet  at  dawn  on  Christmas  Day. 

Christmas  morn  was  clear  but  bitter.  The  men  with  their 
seconds  left  the  fort  at  daybreak  and  walked  around  to  the  Dear¬ 
born  Bastion,  where  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by  the  aides  to 
reconcile  the  principals.  The  duel  began.  The  older  officer,  an 
expert  swordsman,  soon  had  Massie  at  a  disadvantage  and  ran 
him  through.  Fatally  wounded,  the  Virginian  dropped  to  the 
ground  and  was  carried  back  into  the  fort.  Massie  died  that 
afternoon,  and  his  death  was  mourned  by  his  friends.  A  fine 
marble  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  placed  over 
his  grave  at  the  scene  of  the  duel. 

Feeling  ran  high  for  many  days  against  Massie’s  opponent, 
and  suddenly  he  disappeared.  Ten  years  went  by,  and  in  May 
1827  a  young  man  enlisted  in  Battery  H  in  Boston,  and  was  sent 
to  Castle  Island.  Although  he  signed  the  register  as  Edgar  A. 
Perry,  he  was  really  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  destined  to  become  one  of 
America’s  greatest  writers  of  atmosphere  and  mystery.  One  day 
he  saw  the  marble  monument  and,  after  asking  the  soldiers, 
obtained  the  story  of  the  duel.  Not  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  other  officer,  Poe  continued  his  ques¬ 
tioning  until  he  eventually  learned  the  truth. 

According  to  the  story  Poe  finally  uncovered,  Massie’s 
adversary  was  so  detested  by  the  other  men  that  a  group  of  offi¬ 
cers  decided  on  a  terrible  revenge.  Visiting  the  man  one  night, 
they  drank  with  him  until  he  became  intoxicated,  took  him  down 
into  the  lowest  dungeon  at  the  fort,  and  forced  him  into  a  small 
subterranean  casemate.  There  they  shackled  him  to  the  floor. 
Then  walling  up  the  narrow  opening  to  the  windowless  casemate, 
the  men  left  the  victorious  duelist  to  his  fate. 

Poe  promised  never  to  repeat  the  story,  but  years  later  he 
wrote  the  Cask  of  Amontillado.  It  is  a  similar  tale,  but  names 
and  places  are  so  changed  that  Castle  Island  is  not  suggested  as 
the  scene  of  the  story. 
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DUELIST  MASSIE’S  GRAVESTONE,  CASTLE  ISLAND,  1852 


CASTLE  ISLAND  IN  1850 


In  1905,  eighty-eight  years  after  the  duel,  when  workmen 
were  repairing  a  part  of  the  old  fort,  they  came  across  a  section 
of  the  cellar  marked  on  the  plans  as  a  small  dungeon,  but  only  a 
blank  wall  greeted  them.  On  closer  examination  it  was  found 
that  a  small  part  of  the  wall  had  been  bricked  up,  so  the  men 
broke  through  at  this  point.  Obtaining  a  lantern,  they  penetrated 
the  gloomy  interior,  and  found  a  skeleton  on  the  floor  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  an  1812  army  uniform  clinging  to  the  bones.  After  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  identification,  the  remains  were  given  a 
decent  burial  in  the  cemetery. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  fort,  Massie’s  grave  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  peace.  His  skeleton  and  the  monument  were  taken 
over  to  Governors  Island  in  1892,  and  again  in  1908  they  were 
moved  down  to  Deer  Island.  As  if  this  seeming  sacrilege  were 
not  enough,  his  remains  and  the  monument  were  sent  over  to 
Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts,  in  1939.  Thus  we  have  the  strange 
story  of  the  roving  skeleton  of  Boston  Harbor,  or  the  duelist 
whose  remains  were  buried  four  times  in  four  different  locations 
in  122  years. 

In  1891  the  bridge  to  Castle  Island  was  built,  and  in  1932 
a  road  was  constructed  on  made  land  all  the  way  out  to  the  fort. 
Two  incidents  still  remembered  by  older  South  Boston  residents 
were  the  Farragut  Day  accident  of  1896  and  the  mine  explosion 
two  years  later.  Scores  of  boys  and  girls  waiting  for  the  City 
Point  pleasure  boat  were  thrown  into  the  water  from  a  capsized 
float  at  Castle  Island  on  Farragut  Day,  1896,  but  heroic  rescuers 
saved  all  the  children  except  four  boys,  who  perished.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  1898,  engineers  were  moving  a  great  harbor  mine  at  the 
island  when  it  suddenly  exploded,  killing  four  men. 

♦ 

In  1933  the  stately  Donald  McKay  monument  was  erected 
near  the  northern  pier  at  the  fort.  Every  vessel  entering  or  leav¬ 
ing  this  historic  harbor  now  passes  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
monument,  Boston’s  tribute  to  the  most  beautiful  type  of  sailing 
vessel  ever  designed  by  man,  the  clipper  ship. 
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APPLE  ISLAND 

Across  the  harbor,  almost  a  mile  to  the  northeast  of  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Island,  lie  the  eight  acres  of  Apple  Island.  For  many 
years  the  lonely  Apple  Island  elm  was  a  favorite  harbor  land¬ 
mark,  but  it  was  cut  down  by  vandals  in  the  spring  of  1938. 
Over  a  century  ago  an  unusual  and  mysterious  Englishman, 
William  Marsh,  came  to  Apple  Island  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  was  buried  on  the  island  in  1833.  The  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  this  strange  recluse,  who  lives  in  the  shadow  of 
Beacon  Hill,  told  me  that  although  certain  chapters  of  his  life 
contained  a  deep  mystery,  William  Marsh  was  “a  gentleman,  a 
scholar,  and  a  friend  of  the  prince-regent  who  later  became 
George  IV.”  This  information  was  given  the  great-granddaugh¬ 
ter’s  mother  by  a  prominent  Boston  citizen  of  a  half  century  ago. 

Many  stories  were  told  of  the  strange  Englishman,  however. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  visited  the  island  some  years  after 
Marsh’s  death,  a  short  time  after  the  residence  burned  down. 
Let  us  read  from  Holmes’  poem  An  Island  Ruin: 

They  said  strange  things  of  that  mysterious  man ; 

Believe  who  will ,  deny  them  such  as  can; 

They  said  his  house  was  framed  with  curious  cares , 

Lest  some  old  friend  might  enter  unawares ; 

That  on  the  platform  of  his  chamber  s  door 

Hinged  a  loose  square  that  opened  through  the  floor; 

Touch  the  black  silken  tassel  next  the  bell , 

Down  with  a  crash ,  the  flapping  trapdoor  fell; 

Three  stories  deep  the  falling  wretch  would  strike , 

To  writhe  at  leisure  on  a  boarder  s  pike. 

Why  tell  each  idle  guess ,  each  whisper  vain? 

Enough;  the  scorched  and  cindered  beams  remain. 

He  came ,  a  silent  pilgrim  to  the  West , 

Some  old  world  mystery  throbbing  in  his  breast; 

Close  to  the  thronging  mart  he  lived  alone; 

He  lived;  he  died.  The  rest  is  all  unknown. 
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The  Apple  Island  legend  is  a  tragic  one.  Some  ten  years 
before  Marsh  landed  there  for  the  first  time,  it  is  said  that  a 
beautiful  young  girl,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  royal  governors, 
disappeared  from  home,  and  a  few  weeks  later  her  lifeless  body 
was  recovered  from  the  waters  off  Apple  Island.  Since  a  band 
of  robbers  was  living  on  the  island  at  the  time,  the  young  girl’s 
sweetheart  at  once  suspected  that  the  men  were  the  cause  of  her 
death.  Then  the  young  man  vanished.  Nothing  was  heard  from 
him  for  weeks,  until  a  friend  finally  disclosed  that  the  boy  had 
gone  to  Apple  Island  to  join  the  robber  band  in  order  to  find  out 
what  he  could  about  the  girl’s  death. 

One  day  a  fisherman  was  sailing  by  the  island,  and  looked 
over  at  the  tall  elm  tree  to  get  his  bearings.  From  the  lower  limb 
of  the  elm  there  hung  a  body!  Knowing  about  the  robber  band, 
the  fisherman  did  not  go  ashore,  but  on  reaching  Boston  he  noti¬ 
fied  the  authorities  who  dispatched  armed  men  to  the  scene. 
When  the  body  was  cut  down,  it  was  found  to  be  that  of  the  young 
man  who  had  vainly  attempted  to  avenge  his  sweetheart’s  death. 
The  robbers  had  fled,  and  they  never  returned.  The  ghosts  of 
the  two  lovers  were  said  to  walk  up  and  down  the  shores  of  Apple 
Island  and  around  the  great  elm  tree  for  many  years  after  the 
double  tragedy,  but  not  since  1900  have  they  been  either  seen  or 
heard. 

Scores  of  ships  have  been  burned  for  their  metal  value  at 
Apple  Island,  the  last  being  the  Hen  and  Chickens  Lightship, 
destroyed  the  night  before  the  Fourth  of  July,  1940.  Its  keel 
can  still  be  seen  on  the  beach. 

SNAKE  ISLAND 

Almost  a  mile  to  the  northeast  lies  Snake  Island’s  three 
acres,  which  are  owned  by  Winthrop.  An  unsuccessful  treasure 
hunt  took  place  here  over  a  century  ago,  and  as  far  as  can  be 
known,  the  treasure  has  never  been  found.  Two  vessels  were 
burned  on  the  island  a  quarter  century  ago,  the  tug  Henrietta 
Hersey  and  the  Emerson ,  a  salt  schooner.  On  the  eastern  shore, 
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facing  the  Winthrop  Yacht  Club,  the  two  hulks  lie  side  by  side, 
pushing  their  ancient  ribs  up  through  the  sands  of  diminutive 
Snake  Island. 

THOMPSON’S  ISLAND 

After  passing  Castle  Island  on  the  starboard  side,  we  notice 
a  heavily  wooded  island  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Fort  Inde¬ 
pendence,  set  back  quite  a  distance  from  the  main  ship  channel. 
Myles  Standish  with  a  group  from  Plymouth  visited  this  island 
in  1621.  Five  years  later  David  Thompson  moved  to  the  island 
which  still  bears  his  name,  and  brick  fragments  from  his  house, 
said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Boston  Harbor,  are  still  found  on  the 
beach.  During  the  Revolution  the  building  was  burned.  The 
ruins  of  the  house  were  discovered  after  part  of  the  hanking 
gave  way  in  a  gale  about  fifty  years  ago. 

Thompson’s  Island  was  acquired  in  1832  by  the  Boston 
Farm  School  Society,  which  sent  Reverend  E.  M.  P.  Wells  to  the 
island  to  begin  construction  work.  Wells  became  the  first  head 
of  the  school  there.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  of  literary  fame  visited 
Thompson’s  Island  many  times,  and  describes  it  in  his  writings. 
Among  the  outstanding  superintendents  were  Captain  Daniel 
Chandler;  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  later  President  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege;  Robert  Morrison;  William  A.  Morse;  Charles  H.  Bradley; 
Paul  Francis  Swasey;  and  the  present  master,  William  M. 
Meacham,  a  native  of  Hyde  Park,  Vermont. 

Some  of  the  notable  graduates  of  this  school  are  William 
Alcott,  well-known  librarian;  Clarence  DeMar,  marathon  run¬ 
ner;  and  Bob  Emery  of  radio  fame.  Splendid  work  is  accom¬ 
plished  for  worthy  boys  at  this  private  school,  and  we  owe  a 
great  debt  to  the  men  conducting  it.  The  Farm  and  Trades 
School  at  Thompson’s  Island  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
for  the  deserving  boy  of  today. 

SPECTACLE  ISLAND 

Spectacle  Island  is  now  in  our  path,  but  we  gradually  swing 
away  from  it  as  the  ship  proceeds  to  the  outer  harbor.  The  island 
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was  named  because  its  shape  resembles  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
Late  in  the  seventeenth  century  an  Indian  was  murdered  in  his 
wigwam  here  on  the  northern  cliff,  but  his  assailant  was  never 
discovered.  Used  as  a  quarantine  island  from  1717  until  1737, 
Spectacle  Island  later  became  a  summer  resort,  with  two  hotels 
operating  there  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
on  this  island  that  Nahum  Ward  established  his  prosperous 
rendering  business,  and  scores  of  dead  horses  were  sent  each 
month  to  what  was  called  Ward’s  Island.  But  this  business  has 
been  moved  away,  and  the  island  at  present  is  functioning  as  a 
garbage  disposal  plant.  On  the  northern  cliff  Keeper  Jaspers 
operates  the  two  range  lights  for  the  harbor.  Fast  in  the  mud  on 
the  southwestern  shore  lies  the  four-masted  schooner  Snetind , 
where  Mrs.  Ann  Winsor  Sherwin  and  her  son  have  lived  for  the 
past  few  years,  winter  and  summer. 

HANGMAN’S  ISLAND 

Off  by  itself,  about  two  miles  in  a  southerly  direction  from 
Spectacle  Island  lies  Hangman’s  Island.  It  has  no  reason  for  its 
gruesome  name,  except  that  its  cruel  ledges  might  have  sug¬ 
gested  an  appropriate  island  on  which  the  hangman  should  dwell. 
Used  in  early  colonial  days  for  slate  material,  this  small  island 
was  inhabited  by  lobster  fishermen  until  a  few  years  after  the 
World  War. 

NUT  ISLAND 

A  mile  to  the  southeast  of  Hangman’s  Island  is  Nut  Island, 
now  joined  to  the  mainland.  Originally  called  Hoffs  Thumb 
because  it  lay  off  Hoffs  Neck,  or  what  is  now  Hough’s  Neck,  Nut 
Island  has  had  a  varied  history.  Directly  after  the  Civil  War  it 
was  used  as  a  proving  ground  for  the  firing  of  heavy  guns.  One 
day  a  slight  miscalculation  was  made,  and  the  heavy  shell  missed 
the  target  at  Prince’s  Head  on  Peddock’s  Island  and  landed  in 
the  graveyard  at  Hull.  Nut  Island  is  now  the  pumping  station 
for  the  South  Metropolitan  District. 
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EUTAW  HOUSE,  LONG  ISLAND,  1856 
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DEER  ISLAND  ALMOST  A  CENTURY  AGO 
SHIRLEY  GUT  AND  POINT  SHIRLEY  —  COPPER  WORKS  IN  BACKGROUND 


LONG  ISLAND 


Almost  two  miles  in  length,  Long  Island  is  the  longest  as 
well  as  the  largest  island  in  the  harbor.  John  Nelson,  who  cap¬ 
tured  Sir  Edmund  Andros  in  1689,  lived  on  the  island  for  many 
years,  when  it  was  called  Nelson's  Island.  Boston’s  almshouse 
is  located  here,  as  is  the  chronic  disease  hospital.  Approximately 
1400  patients  and  inmates  are  on  the  island,  cared  for  by  several 
hundred  doctors,  nurses,  and  employees.  Dr.  James  V.  Sacchetti 
is  the  able  medical  director  in  charge. 

Long  Island  Light,  built  in  1819,  was  once  tended  by  a  reg¬ 
ular  keeper,  but  is  now  run  by  electric  control  from  another  pail; 
of  the  island.  The  last  keeper.  Captain  Edwin  Tarr,  died  in 
service  at  Long  Island  Head  in  1918. 

FORT  STRONG  ON  LONG  ISLAND 

Members  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  were  sent  to  Long  Island 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Cass, 
who  later  fell  at  Malvern  Hill.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
the  Government  decided  to  perpetuate  Fort  Strong,  formerly  at 
East  Boston,  by  relocating  it  at  Long  Island.  In  1867  Fort 
Strong  was  officially  designated  as  being  on  Long  Island,  and 
Governor  Caleb  Strong  was  again  honored. 

More  than  1000  men  served  at  the  fort  during  the  World 
War,  most  of  them  from  the  55th  Artillery.  At  present  the  fort 
is  commanded  by  Major  Earle  Heathcoate  of  Fall  River.  The 
enlisted  men  at  Fort  Strong  are  from  the  9th  and  241st  Regi¬ 
ments  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  It  is  said  that  a  sea-serpent  was  found 
in  November  1871,  near  Camel  Rock,  fairly  close  to  what  is  now 
the  saluting  battery  for  the  harbor. 

POINT  SHIRLEY 

Years  before  the  Puritans  came  to  this  country  Point  Shirley 
was  actually  an  island,  cut  off  from  the  mainland.  Southeasterly 
from  Snake  Island,  the  area  is  perhaps  the  most  historic  section 
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of  Winthrop.  In  1753,  when  the  new  fishing  colony  with  its  fine 
residences  was  begun,  the  district  was  named  after  Governor 
William  Shirley.  Point  Shirley’s  fishing  industry  failed  to  pros¬ 
per,  however,  and  the  buildings  were  gradually  deserted.  When 
the  Arcadians  were  brought  to  Boston,  the  fishery  buildings  and 
residences  were  used  by  the  poor  Arcadian  refugees,  one  of 
whom  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  for  Longfellow’s  heroine, 
Evangeline. 

DEER  ISLAND 

Deer  Island  has  had  three  historic  centuries  of  activity. 
When  the  Puritans  came,  countless  deer  roamed  the  island,  but 
gradually  they  were  killed,  and  only  the  name,  Deer  Island, 
remains  to  remind  us  today.  Shirley  Gut  lies  between  Deer 
Island  and  Winthrop,  and  in  1776  the  inhabitants  of  Deer 
Island  watched  the  fierce  battle  fought  there  between  the  British 
sailors  and  the  American  forces  under  Captain  James  Mugford. 
Mugford  was  killed  but  the  Americans  won  the  day. 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  surprised  residents  watched 
the  great  American  frigate  Constitution  sail  through  Shirley  Gut 
to  escape  the  British  fleet.  This  would  be  an  impossibility  today 
as  the  Gut  is  now  completely  filled  in.  William  Tewksbury,  one 
of  America’s  greatest  life-savers,  lived  on  Deer  Island  125  years 
ago. 

The  island  is  divided,  as  is  Gaul,  into  three  parts.  On  the 
northern  end  of  the  island  nearest  Point  Shirley  the  county  jail 
is  located.  At  present  there  are  700  prisoners  there,  under  the 
efficient  control  of  Major  George  Mulcahy,  who  is  assisted  by 
Deputy  Andrew  McCarthy.  The  second  or  central  part  of  the 
island  is  the  pumping  station  of  the  North  Metropolitan  District; 
situated  on  the  harbor  side,  this  plant  is  in  charge  of  Engineer 
Frank  Black. 

FORT  DAWES 

On  the  other  side  of  a  high  cement  wall  is  Fort  Dawes, 
which  comprises  the  third  part  of  Deer  Island,  that  area  owned 
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by  the  Government.  The  fort  was  put  in  commission  January  10, 
1941.  Commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  W.  Phillips 
of  the  241st  Regiment,  Fort  Dawes  is  rapidly  becoming  an  active 
and  important  part  of  the  harbor  defense  system.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sarkis  M.  Zartarian  assists  in  command  at  the  fort. 

The  poet-philosopher  of  Boston  Harbor,  hack  in  1819, 
wrote  the  following  verses: 

Here  superstition  often  tells , 

Of  a  ghost ,  that's  heard  to  screech , 

And  utter  dismal  piercing  yells , 

At  midnight  on  the  beach , 

For  oft  Fve  heard  the  story  told , 

How  a  ghost ,  without  a  head; 

Here  guards  some  thousand  pounds  in  gold , 

By  some  strange  fancy  led. 

Treasure  has  been  found  at  Deer  Island,  but  whether  it  was 
that  guarded  by  the  headless  ghost  is  another  matter.  In  1906 
coins  washed  up  on  Deer  Island  Beach,  evidently  from  an  old 
wreck,  hut  many  associated  the  find  with  the  headless  ghost.  A 
most  unusual  sequel  to  the  poem  occurred  last  February  at  the 
fort. 

Two  officers  were  in  their  quarters  studying  in  separate 
rooms  one  stormy  evening.  As  midnight  approached,  the  gale 
grew  worse,  and  the  waves  could  be  heard  smashing  against  the 
beach  on  the  harbor  side  of  the  island.  Suddenly,  above  the 
noise  of  the  storm,  piercing  screams  for  help  were  heard  coming 
up  from  the  shore.  Each  officer,  unknown  to  the  other,  rushed 
outdoors  in  the  general  direction  of  the  cries.  Meeting  on  the 
beach,  they  searched  the  fort  for  a  considerable  time,  but  finally 
gave  up  the  attempt  and  returned  to  their  quarters.  On  hearing 
this  story  the  enlisted  men  decided  that  it  must  have  been  the 
screeching  ghost  of  Deer  Island,  an  explanation  that  offers  excit¬ 
ing  possibilities  for  those  living  on  the  post. 
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DEER  ISLAND  LIGHT 


Deer  Island  Light  was  first  established  in  1890.  In  that 
year  Keeper  Wesley  Pingree  brought  his  young  bride  to  the 
lighthouse  to  spend  their  honeymoon.  Some  years  later  Frank 
P.  Sibley,  World  War  correspondent,  was  assistant  keeper.  In 
the  winter  of  1916  the  light  was  run  by  Keeper  Joseph  McCabe. 
One  cold  Sunday  afternoon  he  went  ashore  to  visit  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  and  they  spent  the  afternoon  addressing  wedding  invita¬ 
tions  for  their  coming  marriage.  When  he  returned  to  Deer 
Island  where  he  kept  his  dory,  he  found  the  boat  frozen  to  the 
beach.  Borrowing  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  from  Philip  Pingree, 
he  started  to  walk  out  over  the  icy  bar  which  ran  across  to  the 
light.  When  almost  there  he  jumped  to  an  ice-covered  rock, 
slipped  off  into  deep  water  and  was  lost.  His  body  never  came 
to  the  surface.  The  next  day  many  of  his  friends  received  wed¬ 
ding  invitations  for  an  event  they  knew  could  never  take  place. 

The  lighthouse  is  now  operated  by  Keeper  Fred  Bohm, 
formerly  across  the  harbor  at  Spectacle  Island  Range  Lights. 
He  has  won  a  fine  reputation  as  a  life  saver,  and  the  people  of 
Plymouth  will  never  forget  his  rescue  work  there  some  years  ago. 

NIX’S  MATE 

Across  the  harbor  from  Deer  Island  Light  we  notice  a  black 
and  white  marker,  known  as  Nix’s  Mate.  This  ominous  and  sin¬ 
ister  beacon  identifies  all  that  is  left  of  what  was  once  a  twelve- 
acre  island. 

As  we  sail  close  to  Nix’s  Mate  we  are  reminded  of  the 
period  when  the  bodies  of  executed  pirates  were  hung  in  chains 
here  to  warn  prospective  buccaneers  of  the  dangers  of  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

The  legend  of  Nix’s  Mate,  although  a  story  without  founda¬ 
tion,  should  be  remembered.  Late  on  a  summer’s  day  in  1689 
as  darkness  descended  on  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Cap¬ 
tain  Nix  was  guiding  his  ship  into  Boston  Harbor.  He  anchored 
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AIR  VIEW  OF  NIX’S  MATE  WHERE  THE  BODIES  OF  PIRATES  WERE  STRUNG  UP  IN  CHAINS 


off  what  is  now  Nix’s  Mate  Island.  During  the  night  screams 
were  heard  coming  from  the  vessel,  and  in  the  morning  the  cap¬ 
tain  was  found  murdered.  The  crew  accused  the  first  mate  of  the 
crime.  Convicted  by  a  Puritan  jury,  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  from  the  nearby  island.  The  next  morning,  when  they 
took  him  ashore  to  be  executed,  Nix’s  mate  asked  permission  to 
make  a  final  statement.  He  declared  that  as  proof  of  his  inno¬ 
cence  the  island  would  some  day  wash  away.  As  the  years  went 
by  Nix’s  Mate  Island  actually  did  wash  away  to  a  considerable 
extent,  leaving  only  a  small  area  around  which  the  present  sea¬ 
wall  was  erected  in  1805. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  legend  is  false.  The  British 
Admiralty  laws  were  very  strict,  so  that  any  trial  and  hanging 
would  have  to  take  place  within  the  limits  of  Boston  proper,  and 
there  is  no  such  record  for  Nix’s  mate.  Then  we  have  the  matter 
of  time.  The  island  was  known  as  Nix's  Mate  Island  at  least 
forty  years  before  the  first  marine  execution  took  place  in  the 
colony. 

A  letter  from  Richard  Burbeck  to  Nicholas  Merrit  in  Mar¬ 
blehead,  written  around  1700,  explains  the  mystery.  William 
Coddington,  a  passenger  on  the  Jewel,  one  of  Winthrop’s  fleet, 
asked  the  Dutch  pilot  about  an  island  near  which  they  were 
anchored.  At  the  time  the  waves  were  making  a  great  noise  as 
they  hit  the  island  cliffs.  But  let  the  writer  of  the  letter  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  way: 

“Dirke  Stone  was  on  the  deck  of  the  Jewell,  and  Master 
Coddington,  one  of  the  passengers,  ask'd  Dirke,  as  Dirke  did 
thinke,  about  the  noise.  And  Dirke  told  him  the  name  of  the 
noise  in  Dutch.  And  so  when  Master  Coddington  saide,  What  do 
you  Dutch  call  that?'  Dirke  said  ‘Nixie  Shmalt;  I  do  not  know 
how  to  spell  it,  but  it  meaneth  the  Wail  of  the  Water  Spirits.  .  .  .’ 
But  Master  Coddington  thought  it  was  the  name  of  the  Hand,  and 
set  it  down  on  a  map  he  had  ‘Nix  his  Mate  Island.’ 

“And  after  that,  in  order  to  account  for  the  name,  Dirke  did 
saie  that  your  Massachusetts  people  had  made  up  a  fairy  Tale 
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about  a  Captain  Nix  and  hys  mate,  and  a  Kyling  and  a  Hanging 
and  a  Sheriff  and  a  neckespeche  which  was  a  prophecy.” 

A  true-to-life  sequel  of  the  strange  tale  of  Captain  Nix  was 
enacted  in  1896,  more  than  200  years  after  his  supposed  murder, 
when  a  barkentine  dropped  anchor  a  short  distance  from  Nix’s 
Mate  Island.  This  vessel  was  the  famous  Herbert  Fuller.  The 
mate  of  the  barkentine  was  accused  of  a  similar  crime,  and  later 
convicted  and  sentenced. 


PARTY  AT  GALLOP’S  ISLAND  IN  1855 


GALLOP’S  ISLAND 

Directly  behind  Nix’s  Mate,  we  see  the  cliffs  of  Gallop’s 
Island  where  the  tall,  newly  erected  water  tower  stands.  John 
Gallop,  the  first  Indian  fighter  of  Boston  Harbor,  owned  the 
island  until  his  death  in  1649.  Hundreds  of  soldiers  were  quar¬ 
tered  here  more  than  two  centuries  later  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  1866  the  Quarantine  station  for  Boston  Harbor  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  island,  and  the  cemetery  at  Gallop’s  has  248  graves 
of  those  sailors  or  passengers  who  died  on  the  station. 
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KEEPER  JENNINGS  AT  FORT  STANDISH,  LOVELL’S  ISLAND 


During  the  first  World  War  the  sailors  from  the  interned 
German  ships  were  imprisoned  at  Gallop’s  Island.  Because  of 
changing  conditions,  the  quarantine  station  was  closed  August 
30,  1937,  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Warner,  and  the  island  reduced  to  care¬ 
taking  status.  In  December  1939  a  seamen’s  training  station 
was  opened  at  Gallop’s  Island  under  Lieutenant  Commander 
W.  J.  Austerman,  but  was  closed  two  months  later  as  unneces¬ 
sary. 

In  June  1940  the  island  again  became  active,  when  400 
C.  C.  C.  boys  and  100  others  were  sent  to  John  Gallop's  old  home 
to  be  trained  for  actual  sea  service.  Two  coast  guard  officers  are 
at  present  in  control.  The  superintendent  is  Lieutenant  Kenneth 
S.  Davis,  and  his  executive  officer  is  Lieutenant  E.  T.  Hodges. 
A  fine  program  of  maritime  instruction  is  being  provided  at 
Gallop's  Island.  One  of  the  picturesque  sights  down  the  bay  on 
a  pleasant  afternoon  is  the  drilling  of  the  lifeboats,  with  the  boys 
passing  and  repassing  the  various  harbor  islands. 

Because  of  a  mistake  made  many  years  ago  the  Government 
incorrectly  spells  the  island  Gallup,  an  unintentional  error  which 
I  believe  old  John  Gallop  probably  would  have  forgiven. 

FORT  STANDISH  ON  LOVELL’S  ISLAND 

The  soldiers  stationed  at  Fort  Standish  on  Lovell's  Island 
are  on  one  of  the  most  fascinating  locations  in  the  harbor.  Two 
lighthouses,  now  abandoned,  Lover’s  Rock,  the  tunnel  under  the 
harbor,  and  the  wreck  of  the  Magnifique  combine  to  make  the 
fort  extremely  interesting. 

In  1767  a  ship  was  wrecked  on  Lovell’s  Island,  and  a  little 
girl,  Susanna  Haswell,  was  lowered  to  safety  over  the  side  of  the 
ship.  Years  later  she  became  a  famous  writer,  and  describes  the 
incident  in  her  novel,  Rebecca . 

When  the  great  French  fleet  sailed  into  Boston  Harbor  in 
1782,  one  of  the  vessels,  the  74-gun  Magnifique ,  hit  a  reef  off 
Lovell’s  Island  and  sank  in  deep  water  just  off  the  shore.  The 
Boston  pilot,  David  Darling,  lost  his  job  because  of  the  accident, 
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and  became  a  sexton  in  the  Old  North  Church.  One  day  he  was 
about  to  enter  the  meeting  house,  when  he  saw  a  poem  written  in 
chalk  on  the  panels  of  the  door: 

Don't  you  run  this  ship  ashore 
As  you  did  the  seventy- four. 

The  United  States  gave  to  France  the  new  man-of-war 
America  as  a  recompense  for  the  loss  of  the  Magnifique,  but 
John  Paul  Jones,  who  had  planned  to  command  the  new  America , 
was  so  enraged  that  he  left  the  navy. 

Three  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  in  the  nineteenth 
century  to  recover  treasure  from  the  Magnifique ,  but  only  can¬ 
nons  and  shot  were  brought  to  the  surface.  The  ocean  had  so 
changed  the  contour  of  the  island  in  the  interim  that  the  ship  was 
actually  beneath  the  land  above  the  reach  of  the  sea  by  1875. 

One  morning  a  quarter  century  ago  Lighthouse  Keeper 
Charles  H.  Jennings  was  digging  in  his  back  yard  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  what  appeared  to  be  several  coins  of  ancient  vintage. 
He  brought  the  discs  inside  and  scrubbed  one,  removing  the 
deposit  of  soil  and  rust  and  revealing  a  gold  coin.  Over  a  score 
of  the  coins  were  uncovered  that  day  before  Jennings  tempo¬ 
rarily  abandoned  the  search,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  island 
for  his  vacation.  The  next  day  he  told  the  relief  keeper  of  his 
discovery,  before  taking  the  boat  for  the  mainland.  Two  weeks 
later  Keeper  Jennings  returned,  and  the  substitute  left  the  island 
on  the  same  boat.  When  Jennings  reached  his  house  he  looked 
out  in  the  yard,  and  there  was  a  hole  eight  feet  deep.  It  is  said 
that  the  relief  keeper  resigned  from  the  service  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  and  lived  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  You  may 
draw  your  own  conclusions. 

During  a  severe  snowstorm  in  1786  thirteen  people  who 
were  thrown  ashore  on  Lovell’s  Island  huddled  together  in  the 
partial  shelter  of  a  great  boulder  high  on  the  hill.  The  next 
morning  a  fisherman  noticed  the  wreck  and  crossed  over,  discov¬ 
ering  the  group  under  the  rock,  all  frozen  to  death.  Locked  in 
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each  other’s  arms  were  a  boy  and  girl  who  had  come  to  Boston  to 
buy  furniture  for  their  home  to  he.  Ever  since  that  tragic  day  in 
1786  the  great  boulder  has  been  called  Lover’s  Rock. 

The  outstanding  personality  at  the  fort  is  Major  Charles 
Sargent,  who  commands  the  garrison  here. 

But  now  we  arrive  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Some  will 
continue  down  Broad  Sound  Channel  and  then  up  the  coast  to 
Yarmouth  and  Saint  John;  others  will  veer  to  starboard  at  the 
Narrows  and  sail  out  by  Boston  Light  to  Provincetown  and  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal;  while  the  route  to  Nantasket  Beach  cuts  inside 
Fort  Warren  and  then  across  to  Hull  Gut. 


LOVER’S  ROCK  AT  LOVELL’S  ISLAND 


THE  BREWSTER  ISLANDS 
For  those  sailing  through  Broad  Sound  Channel  there  is  an 
attractive  group  of  six  islands  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship, 
which  are  known  as  the  Brewsters.  These  islands,  named  after 
the  children  of  Elder  William  Brewster  of  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
are  given  a  terrific  buffeting  by  the  waves  during  the  easterly 
storms. 
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We  can  plainly  see  the  high  cliff  at  Great  Brewster  Island 
and  the  white  tower  of  Boston  Light  on  Little  Brewster  in  the 
background.  Then  conies  Calf  Island,  where  actress  Julia 
Arthur’s  mansion  is  outlined  against  the  sky.  Calf  Island  has  a 
strange  graveyard  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  which  adds  a 
touch  of  mystery  to  the  location. 

Behind  Calf  Island  lies  the  island  called  Middle  Brewster, 
known  for  many  years  as  the  Kingdom  of  Middle  Brewster, 
where  lived  Augustus  Russ  and  Melvin  0.  Adams.  Still  farther 
out  to  sea,  in  line  with  Middle  Brewster  Island,  is  the  prettiest  of 
all  the  group,  Outer  Brewster  Island.  This  location,  traditional 
home  of  the  East  Wind,  has  cliffs  and  chasms  which  far  surpass 
those  of  Nahant  in  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Off  by  itself,  and  nearest  to  Craves  Light,  is  Green  Island. 
Although  merely  an  ambitious  reef  it  is  ideal  for  picnics  and 
exploration  of  a  minor  type.  A  century  ago  a  hermit  named 
Choate  lived  here,  and  during  the  recent  prohibition  period 
Green  Island  was  a  rendezvous  for  rumrunners.  In  1939  a  giant 
bird,  known  as  a  northern  skua,  killed  over  a  score  of  seagulls  at 
this  far-flung  outpost  of  the  Puritan  port. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  formation  in  the  outer  harbor  is 
the  spit  of  land  which  runs  at  low  tide  from  Great  Brewster 
Island  all  the  way  over  to  what  was  once  Bug  Light.  Erected  in 
1856,  the  light  was  burned  in  1929,  and  is  now  an  automatic 
beacon.  I  have  walked  from  the  ruins  of  Bug  Light  over  to  Great 
Brewster,  continued  to  Boston  Light,  and  then  returned  to  Great 
Brewster  and  hiked  across  to  Middle  Brewster  Island.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  walk  for  several  miles  at  dead  low  tide  in  the 
outer  harbor  without  wetting  your  feet.  I  should  be  glad  to  help 
you  attempt  it  some  day. 

GRAVES  LIGHT 

Named  after  Thomas  Graves,  vice-admiral  of  John  Win- 
throp’s  fleet  and  first  American  foreign  trader,  the  Graves  Ledge 
is  a  dangerous  reef,  located  five  miles  off  the  Winthrop  shore. 
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AIR  VIEW  OF  GRAVES  LIGHT 


At  the  turn  of  the  century  when  it  was  decided  to  deepen  Broad 
Sound  Passage,  the  Government  built  Graves  Light  as  a  sentinel 
for  the  new  channel.  Lighted  September  1,  1905,  the  beacon  at 
Graves  has  380,000  candlepower,  compared  to  Boston  Light’s 
100,000  beam  and  Minot’s  75,000  flash.  Graves  Light  flashes 
twice  every  six  seconds  from  a  height  of  98  feet. 

The  present  keeper,  Llewellyn  Rogers,  remembers  three 
unusual  shipwrecks  during  his  period  of  service  here.  In  one  of 
the  heaviest  fogs  of  1936  the  steamer  New  York  crashed  into  the 
Romance,  and  although  no  lives  were  lost  the  Romance  went 
down  in  twenty  minutes. 

In  the  spring  of  1938  the  City  of  Salisbury,  a  large  419- 
foot  freighter,  its  decks  crowded  with  wild  beasts,  struck  a 
sunken  reef  near  Graves  Light.  The  crew  and  most  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  taken  off  safely,  but  considerable  cargo  was  lost.  Two 
boa  constrictors  which  escaped  caused  a  certain  amount  of  alarm. 
All  that  summer  hundreds  of  sightseers  made  the  journey  out  to 
what  they  called  the  “’Zoo  Ship,”  but  when  the  turbulent  winds  of 
an  October  gale  swept  up  the  coast  the  great  ship  rolled  over  and 
disappeared  beneath  the  waves.  It  had  been  the  most  spectacular 
shipwreck  in  Boston  Harbor  history. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  January  21,  1941,  with  a 
bitter  westerly  wind  lashing  the  outer  harbor  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  far  below  freezing,  the  fishing  schooner  Mary  E.  O'Hara 
passed  Graves  Light  inward  bound,  and  headed  for  Deer  Island 
Light,  the  beacon  she  was  destined  never  to  reach.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  terrific  crash,  and  the  O'Hara  sheered  off,  settled, 
and  went  down  in  forty  feet  of  water.  The  fishing  schooner  had 
struck  a  barge  anchored  near  Finn’s  Ledge.  The  frightened  men 
scrambled  up  the  rigging  into  the  crosstrees,  which  were  still 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  with  the 
surf  freezing  on  the  shivering  sailors,  as  they  clung  there,  hop¬ 
ing  for  rescue.  Help  failed  to  come  in  the  blackness  of  that 
January  night.  One  by  one  the  discouraged  men  abandoned  all 
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hope  and  slipped  off  the  mast  into  the  icy  water,  until  only  five 
of  the  crew  of  twenty-three  remained.  With  the  coming  of  dawn 
the  trawler  North  Star  sighted  them  and  picked  up  the  survivors. 
This  tragedy  was  the  third  worst  shipwreck  in  Boston  Harbor 
history. 

TO  YARMOUTH  AND  SAINT  JOHN 

With  Graves  Light  on  our  starboard  quarter  we  sail  across 
the  northern  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Off  to  port  we  notice 
the  rocks  and  cliffs  of  the  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  estate  in  Nahant. 
Next  comes  lonely  Egg  Rock,  interesting  because  of  its  forget- 
me-not  legend  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  lighthouse.  Farther 
up  the  coast  we  see  the  high  steel  framework  of  Keeper  Marden’s 
Marblehead  Light  standing  at  the  entrance  to  America’s  marine 
playground,  Marblehead  Harbor.  Next  in  view  is  Baker’s  Island, 
where  Keeper  Payne’s  lighthouse  guards  Salem  Bay,  ancient 
shipping  center.  We  now  draw  abeam  of  Gloucester  Harbor, 
with  its  Ten  Pound  Light  and  Eastern  Point  Light  to  protect  the 
returning  fishermen.  The  smooth,  rolling  swell  which  we  now 
feel  indicates  we  are  at  last  on  the  open  sea.  Thacher’s  Island 
appears,  with  its  twin  towers  high  in  the  air.  Only  the  northern 
light  is  now  active. 

On  this  lonely  island  back  in  1635  Anthony  Thacher,  trav¬ 
eling  with  his  cousin  Avery,  was  wrecked.  Thacher  and  his  wife 
were  the  only  two  saved  from  the  storm,  which  was  the  worst  ever 
known  in  New  England.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  wrote  the  story 
in  the  Swan  Song  of  Parson  Avery: 

As  the  strong  wave  swept  him  downward  the  sweet  hymn 
upward  pressed , 

And  the  soul  of  Father  Avery  went  singing  to  its  rest. 

The  Isles  of  Shoals  are  seen  in  the  distance  as  the  ship 
steams  northeast,  and  soon  the  almost-too-thin  tower  at  Boon 
Island  looms  in  the  distance.  The  ship  has  now  passed  the  outer¬ 
most  reaches  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  your  guide  must  leave 
you. 
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FORT  WARREN 

Returning  to  the  entrance  to  the  Narrows,  we  join  you  who 
are  on  the  New  York,  Provincetown,  or  Nantasket  boats.  Before 
us  loom  the  impregnable  walls  and  counterscarp  of  ancient  Fort 
Warren. 

George’s  Island,  where  the  fort  is  located,  has  had  a  career 
full  of  excitement  and  adventure.  Hundreds  of  soldiers,  both 
from  the  North  and  South,  were  at  Fort  Warren  during  the  Civil 
War. 

The  Duchess  of  Windsor’s  grandfather,  Henry  Warfield, 
was  a  political  prisoner  from  Baltimore  during  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  set  free  only  after  a  long  period  of  incarceration  in  the 
dungeons  of  George’s  Island  stronghold. 

Every  island  has  its  legends,  but  perhaps  the  most  famous 
of  them  all  concerns  the  Lady  in  Black  at  Fort  Warren.  During 
the  Civil  War  a  young  lieutenant,  bridegroom  of  a  few  months, 
was  captured  and  taken  to  Fort  Warren.  His  wife  in  the  South 
heard  of  his  predicament,  and  secretly  arrived  across  the  harbor 
from  the  fort  at  Hull.  She  quickly  located  the  home  of  a  South¬ 
erner  in  that  town  and  obtained  men’s  clothing  and  a  pistol. 

Choosing  a  dark,  rainy  night,  the  lady  rowed  across  Nan¬ 
tasket  Road  and  finally  landed  on  the  beach  at  George’s  Island. 
Slipping  noiselessly  by  the  sentries,  she  reached  the  ditch  under 
the  Corridor  of  Dungeons.  After  giving  a  prearranged  signal, 
she  was  hoisted  up  to  the  carronade  embrasure  and  pulled 
through  the  opening.  As  soon  as  husband  and  wife  had  ex¬ 
changed  greetings,  they  made  plans  for  the  future.  The  prisoners 
decided  to  dig  their  way  out  of  the  dungeon  into  the  parade 
ground  and  immediately  set  to  work.  Unfortunately  for  their 
plans,  a  slight  miscalculation  brought  their  tunnel  within  hear¬ 
ing  of  Northern  soldiers  stationed  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 
Colonel  Dimmick  was  notified  and  the  whole  scheme  was  quickly 
exposed.  The  brave  little  woman,  when  cornered,  attempted  to 
fire  at  the  Colonel,  but  the  gun  was  of  the  old  fashioned  pepper 
box  type  and  exploded,  killing  her  husband. 
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GARRISON  AT  FORT  WARREN,  1940 


Colonel  Dimmick  had  no  alternative  but  to  sentence  her  to 
hang  as  a  spy.  She  made  one  last  request, — that  she  be  hanged 
in  women’s  clothing.  After  a  search  of  the  fort,  some  robes  were 
found  which  had  been  worn  by  one  of  the  soldiers  during  an 
entertainment,  and  the  plucky  girl  went  to  her  death  wearing 
these  robes. 

At  various  times  through  the  years  the  ghost  of  the  Lady  in 
Black  has  returned  to  haunt  the  men  quartered  at  the  fort.  Seven 
winters  ago  three  of  the  soldiers  were  walking  under  the  great 
arched  sally  port  at  the  entrance  to  the  fort,  and  there  before 
them,  in  the  fresh  snow,  were  five  impressions  of  a  girl’s  shoe 
leading  nowhere  and  coming  from  nowhere.  In  the  year  1935  a 
certain  sergeant  from  Fort  Banks  was  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder  which  leads  to  the  Corridor  of  Dungeons  when  he  heard  a 
voice  warning  him,  saying:  “Don’t  come  in  here!”  Needless  to 
say,  he  did  not  venture  further. 

For  many  years  the  traditional  poker  game  was  enjoyed  in 
the  old  ordnance  storeroom,  and  at  ten  o’clock  one  night  a  stone 
was  rolled  the  entire  length  of  the  storeroom.  As  all  the  men  on 
the  island  were  playing  poker,  no  explanation  could  be  found. 
When  the  same  thing  happened  the  next  time  that  the  men  played 
poker  in  the  evening,  the  group  at  the  card  table  decreased  appre¬ 
ciably.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  ordnance  storeroom  was 
deserted,  and  since  that  time  the  men  have  not  used  the  room  for 
their  game.  The  Lady  in  Black,  or  the  Black  Widow,  as  some 
choose  to  call  her,  was  given  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Whether 
you  believe  in  ghosts  or  not,  there  is  something  in  the  legend  that 
seems  to  intrigue  those  who  visit  the  fort. 

During  the  World  War  a  private  planned  a  terrible  death 
for  a  captain  he  hated.  One  day  he  hid  with  a  heavy  cannon  hall 
high  above  the  postern  gate,  and  as  the  captain  came  out  on  the 
walk,  the  private  dropped  the  cannon  ball  and  fled.  Fortunately 
the  captain  stopped  suddenly,  and  the  ball  crashed  at  his  feet, 
splitting  the  slate  sidewalk  in  several  directions.  The  private 
was  not  apprehended,  and  the  captain  rejoiced  for  his  narrow 
escape. 
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FORT  STRONG  FORT  STAND1SH 


The  present  commander  at  the  fort  is  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles  William  Borden,  formerly  a  Medford  teacher.  Members 
of  the  241st  and  Ninth  Regiments  are  stationed  at  Fort  Warren, 
and  comprise  the  active  guardians  at  the  fortifications  known  in 
1838  as  Boston  Harbor’s  ‘■'’Ocean  Thermopylae.” 

RAINSFORD’S  ISLAND 

Rainsford’s  Island  lies  a  mile  to  the  southwest  of  Fort 
Warren,  and  can  easily  he  seen  from  the  Nantasket  Boat.  Named 
for  Elder  Edward  Rainsford,  this  island  was  the  Boston  Harbor 
quarantine  station  for  over  a  century.  The  most  outstanding 
character  at  Rainsford’s  Island  was  Dr.  Jerome  Van  Crownin- 
shield  Smith,  port  physician  in  1826.  On  a  rock  near  the  ceme¬ 
tery  Dr.  Smith  inscribed  the  following: 

Nearby  these  gray  rocks 
Enclosed  in  a  box 
Lies  Hatter  Cox 
Who  died  of  smallpox. 

Smith  became  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1854,  but  I  like  to  re¬ 
member  him  as  the  genial  port  physician  of  Rainsford’s  Island. 
The  quarantine  station  was  moved  from  the  island  in  1849,  and 
in  1895  the  boys’  reform  school  was  established  there.  This 
institution  also  moved  away  in  1920.  One  by  one  the  buildings 
burned  down  until  today  the  island  has  little  resemblance  to  the 
attractive  Hospital  Island  Richard  Henry  Dana  described  in  his 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Off  to  the  south  of  the  western  cliff 
lie  the  rocks  of  Portuguese  Joe.  Years  ago  he  built  a  house  over 
the  rocks  on  piling,  but  the  building  was  burned  down  in  1939. 

FORT  ANDREWS 

Passing  Fort  Andrews  at  Peddock’s  Island  today,  we  recall 
the  great  Indian  massacre  off  the  island  around  1615,  when 
French  traders  were  overcome  and  killed  while  trading  beaver 
skins  with  the  natives.  During  the  Revolution  hundreds  of  sheep 
and  cattle  were  kept  here  by  the  British,  and  one  day  the  Conti- 


nental  forces  raided  the  island  and  took  all  the  animals  away. 
In  1778  Count  D’Estaing  landed  many  of  the  marines  from  his 
shattered  French  fleet  on  the  island,  and  they  constructed  forti¬ 
fications  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  strongholds  which  some  say  can 
still  he  identified. 

After  being  the  residence  of  the  Cleverly  family  for  two 
generations,  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  was  sold  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  On  April  4,  1900,  the  post  became  officially  known  as 
Fort  Andrews  in  honor  of  General  Leonard  Andrews,  a  Civil 
War  hero.  Colonel  S.  C.  Vestal  was  commander  of  the  first  gar¬ 
rison  at  Fort  Andrews  in  May  1904. 

During  the  World  War  there  were  approximately  2000 
troops  living  at  the  fort,  the  majority  from  the  55th  Regiment. 
The  next  twenty  years  went  by  with  very  little  activity,  but  since 
rearmament  and  the  draft,  Fort  Andrews  is  again  in  service.  The 
writer  has  lectured  at  the  fort  several  times  since  the  1940  world 
crisis,  and  could  not  help  but  notice  the  great  improvements 
which  have  taken  place.  Colonel  William  D.  Cottam,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  241st  Regiment,  is  in  active  residence  at  Fort 
Andrews,  which  thus  becomes  the  focal  point  of  interest  in  the 
military  circles  of  the  harbor.  Well  loved  by  his  soldiers,  the 
colonel  is  establishing  for  his  regiment  an  enviable  record  down 
the  harbor. 

HINGHAM  BAY 

There  are  ten  islands  within  the  southeastern  reaches  of 
Boston  Harbor  which  are  so  far  from  the  city  that  their  allegiance 
is  either  to  Hull,  Hingham,  or  Weymouth.  They  are  all  in  Hing- 
ham  Bay  within  the  region  traversed  hourly  by  the  Nantasket 
boats. 

FORT  DUVALL 

Tucked  away  close  to  Hull  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Hing¬ 
ham  Bay  lies  Little  Hog  Island,  where  Fort  Duvall  stands  today. 
The  defenses  here  are  among  New  England’s  best,  but  I  am  not 
risking  a  challenge  from  Uncle  Sam  by  describing  them. 
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SHEEP  ISLAND 

Tiny  Sheep  Island  is  on  our  starboard  side  as  the  Nantasket 
boat  approaches  the  yellow  hospital  building  high  on  Bumpkin’s 
Island.  On  Sheep  Island  for  many  years  has  been  the  hunting 
lodge  of  Mr.  Bicknell,  but  of  late  the  opportunities  for  shooting 
have  been  meagre.  About  a  century  ago  a  molasses  ship  found¬ 
ered  here  when  the  location  was  known  as  Ship  Island. 

RACCOON  ISLAND 

Raccoon  Island,  near  the  Quincy  Yacht  Club,  is  owned  by 
the  Stigmatine  Brothers  of  Brighton,  who  have  a  summer  retreat 
there.  Giant  dogs  formerly  guarded  the  shoreline  against  unwel¬ 
come  visitors.  In  the  summer  hundreds  of  yachtsmen  pass  the 
island  during  the  height  of  the  racing  season. 

BUMPKIN  ISLAND 

Nearing  buoy  number  3,  we  are  just  off  Bumpkin  Island, 
which  is  owned  by  Harvard  College.  Formerly  operated  by  the 
Burrage  Hospital  group,  the  island  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy 
during  the  World  War.  Since  then  the  hospital  building  has 
been  more  or  less  inactive,  although  infantile  paralysis  victims 
from  Quincy  have  lately  summered  at  this  attractive  harbor 
island.  Captain  John  Glawson,  famous  lifesaver,  was  caretaker 
at  the  hospital  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago. 

GRAPE  ISLAND 

The  two  hills  of  Grape  Island  are  now  visible,  and  for  a 
fleeting  moment  the  old  house  on  the  southern  shore  can  be  seen. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  notorious  Captain  Pendleton  lived  here  in 
the  house  which  had  been  floated  across  from  the  mainland  in 
1803.  Sailor,  smuggler,  and  pirate  in  his  younger  days,  he  later 
retired  to  the  comparative  security  of  Hingham  Bay  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

A  few  years  after  Pendleton’s  death,  Captain  Billy  McLeod 
and  his  wife  took  over  the  island.  Known  to  thousands  of  people 
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SHEEP  ISLAND 

Tiny  Sheep  Island  is  on  our  starboard  side  as  the  Nantasket 
boat  approaches  the  yellow  hospital  building  high  on  Bumpkin’s 
Island.  On  Sheep  Island  for  many  years  has  been  the  hunting 
lodge  of  Mr.  Bicknell,  but  of  late  the  opportunities  for  shooting 
have  been  meagre.  About  a  century  ago  a  molasses  ship  found¬ 
ered  here  when  the  location  was  known  as  Ship  Island. 

RACCOON  ISLAND 

Raccoon  Island,  near  the  Quincy  Yacht  Club,  is  owned  by 
the  Stigmatine  Brothers  of  Brighton,  who  have  a  summer  retreat 
there.  Giant  dogs  formerly  guarded  the  shoreline  against  unwel¬ 
come  visitors.  In  the  summer  hundreds  of  yachtsmen  pass  the 
island  during  the  height  of  the  racing  season. 

BUMPKIN  ISLAND 

Nearing  buoy  number  3,  we  are  just  off  Bumpkin  Island, 
which  is  owned  by  Harvard  College.  Formerly  operated  by  the 
Burrage  Hospital  group,  the  island  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy 
during  the  World  War.  Since  then  the  hospital  building  has 
been  more  or  less  inactive,  although  infantile  paralysis  victims 
from  Quincy  have  lately  summered  at  this  attractive  harbor 
island.  Captain  John  Glawson,  famous  lifesaver,  was  caretaker 
at  the  hospital  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago. 

GRAPE  ISLAND 

The  two  hills  of  Grape  Island  are  now  visible,  and  for  a 
fleeting  moment  the  old  house  on  the  southern  shore  can  be  seen. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  notorious  Captain  Pendleton  lived  here  in 
the  house  which  had  been  floated  across  from  the  mainland  in 
1803.  Sailor,  smuggler,  and  pirate  in  his  younger  days,  he  later 
retired  to  the  comparative  security  of  Hingham  Bay  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

A  few  years  after  Pendleton’s  death,  Captain  Billy  McLeod 
and  his  wife  took  over  the  island.  Known  to  thousands  of  people 
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from  the  surrounding  shoreline,  Captain  Billy  became  a  great 
favorite  around  the  bay.  He  trained  a  baby  seal  which  he  found 
on  the  beach  so  that  it  would  flip  its  way  from  the  house  to  the 
water,  swim  around  the  harbor  during  the  day,  and  return  to  the 
island  at  sundown  to  sleep  in  his  special  bed  behind  the  kitchen 
stove.  A  favorite  of  scores  of  children,  the  seal  was  mourned  by 
all  when  it  died  after  eating  from  a  can  of  green  paint. 

Captain  Billy  used  to  tell  me  of  the  reenactment  of  the 
famous  Battle  of  Grape  Island  during  its  150th  anniversary 
some  years  ago.  During  the  1775  Revolution  the  Americans 
landed  on  the  island  to  destroy  the  hay  stored  here  for  the  British 
horses.  Several  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  wounded,  but  no  one 
was  killed.  I  once  made  the  mistake  of  suggesting  that  the  battle 
was  not  among  the  important  ones  of  the  Revolution,  but  a  patri¬ 
otic  Hingham  lady  quickly  corrected  me. 

Good  Captain  McLeod  and  his  wife  have  both  passed  on, 
and  the  island  is  now  in  charge  of  Keeper  Torressen.  He  is 
quickly  becoming  attached  to  this  island  of  two  hills  off  the 
North  Weymouth  shore. 

SLATE  ISLAND 

Not  quite  a  quarter  mile  to  the  east  of  Grape  Island  lies  the 
ancient  Puritan  quarry  at  Slate  Island.  Many  years  ago  a  lonely 
hermit  made  his  home  here,  and  it  was  said  that  his  abode  was 
so  far  from  civilization  that  it  would  have  made  Thoreau’s  hut  at 
Walden  Pond  look  like  Scollay  Square  during  the  rush  hour. 
The  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  of  the  South  Shore  camp  during  alter¬ 
nate  weeks  at  Slate  Island. 

HINGHAM  HARBOR’S  ISLANDS 

The  four  islands  of  Hingham  Harbor  are  Ragged,  Sarah’s, 
Langley,  and  Button,  which  is  the  farthest  south  of  all  Boston 
Harbor’s  islands.  Years  ago  a  bridge  connected  Ragged  Island 
to  Downer’s  Landing.  Sarah’s  Island  and  Langley  Island  have 
unusually  interesting  geological  rock  formations  which  indicate 
volcanic  activity  in  the  vicinity  some  thousands  and  thousands  of 
years  ago. 
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NANTASKET  BEACH 

Our  Nantasket  boat  now  passes  in  between  Sunset  Point  in 
Hull  and  the  opposite  shore  at  World’s  End,  Hingham.  It  is  said 
that  for  many  years  the  king  seal  of  all  Boston  Harbor  seals  had 
his  residence  on  the  broad  hack  of  a  great  rock  just  off  the 
World’s  End  shore.  But  the  pier  at  Nantasket  is  soon  reached, 
and  we  go  ashore  at  Massachusetts’  favorite  summer  amusement 
center.  In  a  few  minutes  you  may  exchange  the  pleasures  of  a 
harbor  sail  for  the  white  sands  and  entertainment  activities  of 
Nantasket  Beach. 

TO  NEW  YORK  AND  PROVINCETOWN 

Your  harbor  commentator  returns  to  those  passengers  sail¬ 
ing  through  the  Narrows  on  the  New  York  and  Provincetown 
boats.  We  steam  out  between  the  ruins  of  Bug  Light  on  Brewster 
Spit  and  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Warren.  Entering  Light  House 
Channel,  we  head  for  the  open  sea.  Off  to  starboard,  on  the 
summit  of  Fort  Revere  in  Hull,  stands  the  water  tower  that  has 
become  a  familiar  landmark  down  the  bay. 

FORT  REVERE 

Situated  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  historic  forts  around 
Boston,  Fort  Revere  in  Hull  is  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vincent  Coyne.  Back  in  the  Revolution  a  five-starred  fort  was 
built  here,  drawn  from  plans  some  say  were  designed  by  Lafay¬ 
ette.  On  July  17,  1776,  the  battery  at  this  fort  fired  a  salute  in 
recognition  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  news  of  which 
had  just  reached  Boston.  The  graves  of  several  hundred  French¬ 
men  lie  between  the  fort  and  the  beach,  in  direct  line  with  Boston 
Light.  These  French  marines  succumbed  to  a  smallpox  epidemic 
around  the  year  1780. 

The  tall  water  tower  at  Fort  Revere  makes  it  a  commanding 
landmark  for  the  entire  harbor.  In  the  fall  of  1940  countless 
tents  dotted  the  hilly  slopes  of  the  ancient  fort,  but  now  substan¬ 
tial  barracks  have  been  erected.  One  of  the  landmarks  is  a  huge 
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boulder  at  the  turn  in  the  road  coming  up  from  the  entrance  to 
the  fort.  This  boulder  was  sketched  by  Thomas  Wharton  in 
1853,  when  the  architect  visited  Boston  from  his  home  in  New 
Orleans.  Several  hundred  soldiers  from  the  241st  Regiment 
now  make  Fort  Revere  their  home. 

BOSTON  LIGHT 

Two  and  a  quarter  centuries  ago,  on  September  14,  1716, 
George  Worthylake  lighted  America’s  first  lighthouse  on  Little 
Brewster  Island  in  Boston  Harbor.  Pilot  and  sheep  herder  as 
well  as  lightkeeper,  Worthylake  stayed  at  Boston  Light  only  two 
years,  when  he  was  drowned  with  his  wife  and  daughter  while 
sailing  near  Lovell’s  Island.  The  event  so  interested  young 
Benjamin  Franklin  that  he  wrote  his  ballad  of  the  Lighthouse 
Tragedy ,  which  he  said  was  “wretched  stuff/'  Although  not  an 
original  of  this  Franklin  poem  exists  today,  the  son  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  keeper  of  Boston  Light  found  a  written  copy  of  the  ballad  on 
a  deserted  island  in  the  outer  harbor. 

In  1719  a  fog  signal  gun,  dated  1700,  was  established  on 
the  island,  where  it  may  still  be  seen  today.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  Boston  Light  was  captured  and  recaptured  by  the  opposing 
forces.  Finally,  in  June  1776,  the  British  blew  up  the  top  of  the 
light  and  fled  the  harbor.  Not  until  1783  was  the  tower  again 
completed  and  relighted. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  1,  1813,  Light  Keeper  Bruce  and 
his  wife  witnessed  the  thrilling  encounter  between  the  American 
frigate  Chesapeake  and  the  British  man-of-war  Shannon ,  a  short 
distance  off  Boston  Light.  Captain  Lawrence  of  the  Chesapeake 
was  mortally  wounded,  but  cried  out  "‘Don’t  give  up  the  ship.” 
The  battle  ended  fifteen  minutes  after  it  started,  however,  with 
an  English  victory.  Keeper  Bruce  watched  the  victorious  British 
ship  tow  the  battered  Chesapeake  away  from  Boston  Harbor. 

It  was  near  Boston  Light,  at  Shag  Rocks,  that  Boston’s  worst 
shipwreck  tragedy  occurred  on  November  3,  1861.  During  a 
severe  southeaster  the  square  rigger  Maritana  piled  up  on  this 
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dangerous  ledge  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  next  morning 
Lifesaver  James  from  Hull  rescued  twelve  survivors,  but  the 
captain  and  twenty-five  others  had  perished. 

The  present  keeper,  Maurice  A.  Babcock,  came  to  Boston 
Light  in  1926.  He  is  kind  and  courteous  to  visitors,  a  fine  sea¬ 
man  and  mechanic,  and  is  proud  of  his  position  as  the  twenty- 
fifth  keeper  of  America’s  oldest  lighthouse. 

Leaving  Boston  Light  on  our  port  quarter,  we  sail  outside 
Harding’s  Ledge  for  the  South  Shore.  Out  on  the  horizon  the 
lightship  is  a  conspicuous  beacon  for  miles  around,  its  red  hull  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  blue  ocean.  First  operated  in  1894,  this 
anchored  vessel  with  its  gigantic  letters  spelling  out  BOSTON  is 
a  welcome  sight  to  travelers  from  afar. 

Ahead  of  us  a  thin  gray  sliver  of  granite  gradually  takes 
form,  and  we  approach  America’s  most  dangerous  beacon, 
Minot’s  Ledge  Light. 

MINOT’S  LIGHT 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  16,  1851,  two  men,  alone  in  a 
doomed  lighthouse,  prepared  for  what  was  to  be  their  last  night 
of  existence.  A  mile  from  the  nearest  land,  isolated  by  a  great 
storm,  Joseph  Wilson  and  Joseph  Antoine  were  prisoners  in  the 
quivering  tower  of  Minot’s  Ledge  Light.  Built  on  iron  stilts  at  a 
sea-swept  ledge,  the  great  beacon  had  been  completed  only  fif¬ 
teen  months  before.  All  that  wild,  tempestuous  day  the  seventy- 
five-foot  lighthouse  rocked  dangerously,  with  the  great  breakers 
crashing  through  the  piling,  and  the  men  felt  there  was  little  hope 
that  the  swaying  tower  would  survive  the  night. 

As  the  tide  turned  later  that  evening  the  waves  grew  higher. 
An  hour  after  midnight  when  the  billows  were  hitting  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high  at  the  ledge,  the  spindle  tower  fell  into  the  ocean, 
and  both  keepers  lost  their  lives.  This  storm,  known  thereafter 
as  the  Minot’s  Light  Gale,  was  the  worst  of  the  century. 

A  new  tower  built  of  Quincy  granite,  114  feet  high,  was 
lighted  for  the  first  time  in  1860  and  has  burned  brightly  ever 
since.  The  poet  Longfellow  ascended  to  the  top  of  Minot’s  Light 
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in  1871,  and  spoke  of  the  lighthouse  “rising  sheer  out  of  the 
sea/’  In  1894  the  flash  was  changed  to  one-four-three,  which 
lovers  quickly  interpreted  for  them  alone,  with  the  count 
— - - spelling  out  I  LOVE  YOU.  George  H.  Fitz¬ 

patrick,  who  came  to  the  light  in  1936,  is  the  present  keeper. 

Some  of  the  world’s  highest  waves  have  crashed  against 
Minot’s  Ledge  Light.  In  1909  Keeper  Milton  H.  Reamy,  look¬ 
ing  from  Government  Island  through  his  telescope,  watched  a 
breaker  go  half  again  as  high  as  the  114-foot  tower,  making  the 
surf  about  170  feet  in  height.  The  occasion  is  rare  when  the 
sea  calms  down  enough  for  visitors  to  land  at  Minot’s  Light,  but 
several  hundred  climb  to  the  top  every  year. 

Leaving  dangerous  Minot’s  Light,  we  see  the  great  Lawson 
Tower  in  Egypt,  Scituate,  outlined  against  the  sky.  In  a  short 
time  we  draw  abeam  of  old  Scituate  Light,  where  the  two  Bates 
girls,  Abigail  and  Rebecca,  deceived  the  crew  of  a  British  man- 
of-war  so  completely  that  the  English  thought  the  two  girls, 
playing  a  fife  and  drum,  were  a  company  of  American  soldiers 
on  the  shore.  The  British  hastily  boarded  their  ship  and  left  the 
harbor.  Scituate  Tower  was  extinguished  forever  in  November 
1860,  when  the  new  Minot’s  Light  flashed  out  for  the  first  time. 

The  cliffs  of  Scituate  are  now  strung  out  before  us.  First 
comes  the  Coast  Guard  Station  at  the  First  Cliff,  then  the  fine 
residential  sections  of  the  Second  and  Third  Cliffs,  and  finally 
the  Fourth  Cliff  Station  across  the  river. 

Marshfield  and  Brant  Rock,  burned  in  the  forest  fire  of 
April  1941,  are  next  in  line  as  we  steam  offshore.  In  the  distance 
the  high  Myles  Standish  monument  comes  into  view,  and  then  we 
sight  the  historic  Gurnet,  where  Champlain  visited  and  sketched 
in  1605.  The  Gurnet  Light  stands  here  today,  alongside  the 
Gurnet  Coast  Guard  Station,  the  crew  of  which  I  have  a  personal 
reason  for  remembering.  Off  the  shores  of  Manomet  the  New 
York  Boat  will  part  company  with  the  Provincetown  steamer. 
The  Cape  Cod  Canal,  opened  for  the  first  time  July  30,  1914, 
receives  the  New  York  Boat,  and  we  join  the  travelers  on  the 
journey  to  Provincetown. 
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PROVINCETOWN 

The  tall  Provincetown  Memorial  Tower,  high  above  the 
ocean,  is  barely  visible  in  the  distance,  but  we  gradually  draw 
closer  to  the  first  landing  place  of  the  Pilgrims,  Provincetown. 
The  ladies  of  the  Mayflower  were  allowed  to  go  ashore  here  to  do 
their  washing,  and  the  women  of  America  should  some  day  erect 
a  monument  to  the  occasion.  Our  craft  sails  in  by  Race  Point 
Light,  where  the  final  whistles  from  the  doomed  Portland  were 
heard  in  1898,  and  we  are  soon  abeam  of  Wood  End  Light.  The 
wharves  and  buildings  of  the  town  gradually  take  definite  shape 
as  our  journey  nears  its  end.  Off  to  port  is  Long  Point  Light,  and 
we  now  head  for  the  pier  at  Provincetown,  where  an  exciting  day 
lies  ahead.  As  the  ship  docks,  and  the  hoys  start  diving  for  the 
pennies  and  nickels,  I  shall  leave  you  for  your  visit  to  one  of 
America’s  most  interesting  and  fascinating  locations,  Province- 
town  at  Cape  Cod. 

THE  RETURN  TO  BOSTON 

Perhaps  the  best  time  of  day  down  the  harbor  is  at  sunset, 
when  our  vessel  returns  to  the  pier  to  end  the  journey.  As  the 
great,  red  sun  slowly  dips  toward’s  Boston’s  picturesque  skyline 
we  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  golden  dome  of  the  State  House  atop 
Beacon  Hill.  Once  so  prominent  a  landmark,  the  State  House  is 
almost  completely  obscured  by  the  newer  and  larger  buildings. 
The  Custom  House,  highest  silhouette  on  Boston’s  skyline, 
appears  to  dominate  the  picture. 

Now  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  light  up  the  entire  harbor 
with  a  scarlet  glow,  and  the  islands  are  thrown  into  sharp  relief 
for  that  final  moment  of  daylight.  And  it  is  there  that  I  shall 
leave  you  with  my  parting  message,  written  by  Boston  Harbor’s 
poet  philosopher  of  long  ago,  who  loved  our  islands  as  no  other 
man  of  his  generation: 

Adieu ,  each  pleasant  little  isle 
Farewell ,  each  pretty  shore , 

May  you  be  blessed  with  Heaven  s  smile 
T ill  time  shall  be  no  more. 
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